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IN expreſſion in the Britiſb parliament reſpeli- 
ing the American war, alluding to Julius Cæſar bav-, 
ing paſſed the Rubicon, has on ſeveral occaſions intro- 
duced that river as the figurative river of war. 

Fortunately for England ſhe is yet on the peacable 
fide of the Rubicon; but as the flames once kindled are 
not aiways eafily extinguiſhed, the hopes of peace are 
not ſo clear as before the late myſterious diſpute began. 

But while the calm laſts, it may anſcver a very gocd 
purpoſe to take a view of the proſpetts conſiſtent with 
the maxim, that he that goeth to war ſhould firſt fit 
down and count the coſt. 

The nation has à young and ambitious minifter at 
its head, fond of himſelf, and deficient in experience; 
and inſtances have of ten ſhewn that judgment is a diffe- 
rent thing to genius, and that the affairs of a nation 
are but unſafely truſted where the benefit of experience 
15 wanting, 

Illuſtrations have been drawn from the circumſtance: 
of the war before laſt to decorate the character of the 
preſent miniſter, and, perhaps, they bave been greatly 
over-drawn ; for the management muſt have been bad 
to have done leſs than what was then done, when we 
impartially confider the means, the force, and the money 
employed. 

It was then Great Britain and America againſt France 
ſingly, for Spain did not join till near the end of the 
war. The great number of troops hich the American 
Colonies then raiſed, and paid themſelves, were ſuffi- 
cient to turn the ſcale, if all other paris had been 
equal, France bad not at that time attended to naval 
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affairs Jo much as ſhe bas done ſince; and the capture 
of French ſailors before any declaration of war was 
made, which, bowever it may be juſtified upon policy, 
will always be ranked among the clandeſtine arts of war, 
aſſured a certain, but unfair advantage againſt ber, 
becauſe it was like a man adminiſtering a. diſabling 
doſe over-night to the perſon whom be intends to cbal- 
lenge in the morning. COMMON SENSE. 
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IGHT by chance and wrong by ſyſtem, are things 
| ſo frequently ſeen in the political world, that it be- 
comes à proof of. prudence neither io cenſure nor applaud; 
too ſoon; 8 | | 

« The Rubicon is paſt,” was once given as a reaſon ſor 
oſecuting the moſt expenſive war that England ever knew, 
re with the event, and groaning. beneath a galling yoke- 
of taxes, ſhe: has again been led miniſterially on to the thotes 
of. the ſame deluſive and Fatal river; without being permitted» 
to. know the object or reaſon. why. 
Expenlive preparations have been gone into; fears, alarms, 
dangers, apprehenſions, have been miſtically held forth as 
it the exiliance of the nation was at ſtake. and at laſt the 
mountain has brought forth a French mouſe. 
Whoſoever will candidly review the preſent national 
characters of England and France, cannot but be ſtruck 
with ſurprize at the change that is taking place. The ped- 
ple ot France are beginning; to think tor themſelves, and 


the people of England reſigning up the priviledge of think · 


"The affairs of Holland has been the bubble of the day ; 
and a tax is to be laid on ſhoes and boots ( ſo ſay, the news- 
r e eee of the Stadtholder of Holland. This 
will undoubtecly do honour to the nation by verifying} the · 
old Engliſh. proverb, Over ſhoes over boots. 
But tho? Democrites could ſcarcely have forbore | 
ing at the folly, yet as ſerious argumem and ſound reaſog+ 
ing ate preferable to. redicule, it will be beſt to quit the 
vein of unprofitable humour, and give the cauſe a fait in- 
veſtigation. But before we do this, it may not be impro« 
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per to take a general review of ſundry political matters that 
8 naturally lead to a better underſtanding of the ſub- 
ect. | 
f What has been the event of all the wars of England, 
dut an amazing accumulation of debt, and an unparalleled 
burthen of taxes. Sometimes the pretence has been to 
ſupport one outlandiſh cauſe, and ſometimes another. At 
one time Auſtria, and another time Pruſſia, another to op- 
fe Ruſſia and ſo on; but the conſequence has always 
— TAXES. A few men having enriched themſelves by 
jobs and contracts, and the groaning multitude bore the 
burthen. What has England gained by war ſince thg 
year 1738, only fifty years ago, to recompence her tor Two 
HUNDRED MILLIONS fterling, incurred as a debt within 
that time, and under the annual intereſt of which, heſides 
what was incurred before, the is now groaning ? Nothing 
at all. 

The glare of fancied glory has often been held up, and 
the ſhadowy recomperce impoſed itſelf upon the ſenſes. 
Wars that might have been prevented have been madly 

into, and the end has been debt and diſcontent. 
A ſort of ſomething which man cannot account for is mix- 
ed in his compoſition, and renders him the ſubject of de- 
ception by the very means he takes not to be deceived. 

That jealouſy which the individuals of every nation feels 
at the ſuppoſed deſigns of foreign power, fits them to be 
the prey of miniſters, and of thoſe among themſelves whoſe 
trade is war, Or whoſe livelihood is jobs and contracts. 
« Cantufion to the politics of Europe, and may every na- 
1 tion be at war in fix months,” was a toaſt given in my 
hearing not long ſince. —The man was in court to the 
miniſtry for a I gentle graces if any ſuch there 
be, who preſide over human actions, how muſt ye weep 
at the viciouſneſs of man, * ; 

When we canſider, for the feelings of nature cannot 
be diſmiſled, the calamities of war and the miſeries it in- 
flicts upon the human ſpecies, the thouſands and tens of 
thouſands of every age and ſex who are rendered wretch- 
ed by the event, ſurely there is ſomething in the heart of 
man that calls upon him to think! Surely there is ſume ten- 
ger cord tuned by the hand of its Creator, that ſtruggles to 
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etrit in the hearing of the ſoul a note of ſorrowing ſympa- 
thy. Let it then be heard, and let men learn to feel, that᷑ 
the true greatneſs of a nation is founded on principles of hu- 
manity ; and that to avoid a war when her own exiſtence is 
not endangered, and wherein the happineſs of man muſt be 
wontonly ſacrificed, is a higher principle of tiue honour 
than madly to engage m it. 

But independant of all civil and moral conſiderations, 
there is no poſſible event that a war could produce to En- 
gland on the preſent occaſ.on, that could in the molt diftant 

roportion recompence the expence ſhe muft be at. War 
involves in irs progrefs ſuch a train of unforeſeen and unſup- 
poſed circumftances, fuch a combination of foreign matters, 
that no human wiſdom can calculate the end. It has but 
one thing certain, and that is increaſe of TAx RS. Fhe policy 
of European courts is now fo caſt, and their intereſt ſo inter- 
woven with each other, that however eaſy it may be to be- 
gin a war, the weight and influence of interfering nations 
compel even the conqueror to unprofitable conditions of 

ace. | ; 

9 or maritime ſtrength are now becoming the 
faſhion, or rather the rage of Europe, and this naturally ex- 
cites in them a combind wiſh to prevent England encreaf- 
ing its comparative ftrength by deſtroying, or even refative- 
ty weakening the other, and therefore, w haiever views each 
may have at the cummericment of a war, new enemies will 
ariſe as either gains advantage, and continual obftacles enſue 
to embarrafs ſucceſs. 1 

The greatneſs of Lewis the Fourteenth made Europe 
his enemy, and the ſame cauſe will produce the ſame con- 
ſequence to any other European power. That nation, there= 
fore, only is truly wiſe, who contenting herſelf with the 
means of defence, creates to herſelf no unneceſſary enemies 
by ſeeking to be greater than the ſyſtem of Europe admits. 
The monarch or the miniſter who exceeds this line, knows 
but little of his buſineſs. It is what the poet, on another 
occaſion, calls | | 


« The point where ſenſe and nonſenſe join.” T 
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Perhaps there is not a greater inſtance of the folly of 
calculating upon events, than are to be found in treatics of 
alliance. As ſoon as they have an{wered the immediate 
purpole of either of the parties, they are but little regard- 
ed. Pretences, afterwards, are never wanting to explain 
them away, nor reaſons io render them abortive. And if 
half the money which nations laviſh on ſpeculative alliances 
were reſerved for their own immediate purpoſe, whenever 
the occaſion ſhall atrive, it would be more productively and 
advantageouſly employed, 

Monarchs and miniſters, from ambition or reſentment, 
often contemplate to themſelves ſchemes of future greatneſs, 
and ſet out with what appears to them the ſaireſt proſpect: 
In the mean while, the great wheel of time and fate re- 
volves unobſerved, and lomething, never dreamed of, turns 
up and blaſts the whole. A few fancied or unprofitable 
laurels ſupply the abſence of ſucceſs, and the exhauſted na- 
tion is EUZZA'D INT@® NEW TAXES. | 

The politics and intereſts of European courts are ſo ſre- 
quently varying wich regard to each other, that there is no 
fixing even the probability of their future conduct. But the 
great principle of alliancing ſeems to be but little under- 
food, or little cultivated in courts, perhaps the leaſt ot all, 
in that of England.—No alliance can be operative, that 
does not embrace within itſelf, not only the attachment of 
the ſovereigns, but the real intereſt of the nations. 

The alliance between France and 1 however it may 
de ſpoken of as a mere family compact, derives its — 
ſtrength from national intereſt, The mines of Peru and 
Mexico, are the ſoul of this alliance. Were thoſe mines ex- 
tipR, the family compact would moſt probably diſſolve. 

There exiſts not a doubt in the mind of Spain, what 
part England would act, reſpeQing thoſe mines, could ſhe 
demoliſh the maritime power of France; and therefore the 
intereſt of Spain feels itſelf continually united with France. 
Spain have high ideas of honour, but they have not the ſame 
ideas of Engliſh honour, They conſider England as wholly 
governed by principles of intereſt, and that whatever ſhe 
thinks it her intereſt to do. and ſuppoſes ſhe has the power 
ot doing, ſhe makes very little ceremony of attempting. 
But this is not all There is not a nation in Europe bat 
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What is more ſatisfied that thoſe mines ſhould be in the 
poſſeſſion of Spain, than in that of any other European na- 
tion ; becauſe the wealth of thoſe mines, ſufficient to ruin 
Europe in the hands of ſome of its powers, is innocently 
employed with reſpect to Europe, and better and more 
eaceably diſtributed among them all, through the medium 
of Spain, than it would be through that ot any other na- 
tion. This is one of the ſecret cauſes that combine fo large 
a part of Europe in the intereſt of France, becauſe they 
cannot but conlider her as ſtanding as a barrier to fecure 40 
them the free and equal diſtribution of this wealth through- 
out all the dominions of Europe. | 
This alliance of intereſt is likewiſe one of the unſeen 
cements that prevents Spain and Portugal, two nations not 
very friendly to each other, proceeding to hoſtilities. They 
are both in the ſame ſituation, and whatever their diflikes 
may be, they cannot fail to conſider; that by giving way to 
reſentment that would weaked and exhauſt themſelves, 
each would be expoſed a prey to ſome ſtronger power. 
In ſhort; this alliance of national intereſt is the only one 
that can be truſted, and the only one that can be operative. 
All other alliances formed on the mere will and caprice of 
ſovereigns, of family connexions, uncombined with nation- 
al intereſt, are but the quagmire of politics, and never fail 
to become a loſs to that nation who waſtes its preſent ſub- 
ſtance on the expectancy of diſtant returns. i 
With regard to Holland, a man muſt know very little 
of the matter, not to know that there exiſts a ſtronger prin- 
ciple of rivalſhip between Holland and England in point of 
commerce, than prevails between England and France in 
point of power: and, therefore whenever the Stadtholder 
of Holland ſhall ſee it his intereſt to unite with the principle 
of his country, and act in concert with the ſentiments of the 
very people who pay him for his ſervices, the means now 
taken by England to render him formidable, will operate 
contrary to the political expectations of the preſent day. 
_ Circumſtances will produce their o.]n natural effect, 
and no other, let the hopes or expectations of man be what 
they may. It is not our doing a thing with a deſign that it 
ſhall anſwer ſuch or ſuch an end, that will cauſe it to pro- 
duce that end; the means TR muſt have a natural ability 
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and tendency within themſelves to produce no other, fort 
is this, and not our wiſhes or policy, that governs the event. 

The Engliſh navigation act was leveled againſt the in- 
tereſt of the Dutch as a whole nation, and therefore it is 
not to be {uppoſed that the catching at the accidental circum- 
ſtances of one man, as in the caſe of the preſent Stadthol- 
der, can combine the intereſt of that country with this. A 
few years, perhaps a leſs time, may remove him to the 
place where all things are forgotten, and his ſucceſſor, con- 
templating his fathers troubles, will be naturally led to re- 
proate the means that produced them and to repoſe himſelf 
on the intereſt of the country, in preference to the acciden- 
tal and tumultuous aſſiſtance of exterior power. 

England herſelf exhibits at this day, a ſpecies of this 
kind of policy. The preſent reign, by embracing the Scotch, 
has tranquilized and conciliated the ſpirit that diſturbed the 
two the reign. Accuſations were not wanting at that 


time to reprobate the policy as tinctured with ingratitude 


towards thoſe who were the immediate means of the Han- 
over ſucceſſion, The brilliant pen of Junius was drawn 
forth, but in vain. It enraptured without convincing ; and 
though in the planitude of its rage it might be ſaid to give 
elegance to bitterneſs, yet the policy ſurvived the blaſt. 

W hat then will be the natural conſequence of this expence, 
on account of the Stadtholder, or on a war entered into from 
that cauſe? Search the various windings and caverns of the 
human heart, and draw from thence the moſt probable 
concluſion, for this is more to be depended upon than the 
projects or declaration of minilters. 

It may do very well for a paragraph in a miſerable com- 
mon news- paper, or the wild efuſions of romantic politici- 
ans, or the mercenary views of thoſe who wiſh for war on 
any occaſion, or on no occaſion at all, but for the ſake of 
jobs and contracts, to talk of French fineſſe or French in- 
trigue ; but the Dutch are not people to be impreſſed by 
the fineſſe or intrigue of France or England, or any other 
nation. If there has been any fineſſe in the caſe, it has been 
between the Electorate of Hanover, the King of Pruſſia, 
and the Stadtholder, in which it is moſt probable the people 
of England will be fineſſed out of a ſum of money. 

The Dutch, as is already obſerved, are not a people 
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. 
open to theimpreſſion of fineſſe. It is loſt upon them. They 


are impreſſed by their commercial intereſt. It is the poli- 
tical ſoul of their country, the ſpring of the ir actions, and 
when this priciple coincides with their ideas of freedom, 
it has all the impulſe a Dutchman is capable ot feeling. 

The oppoſition in Holland were the enemies of the 
Stadtholder, upon a conviction that he was not the friend 
of their natiqnal intereſts, They wanted no impulſe but 
this. Whether this deſect in him proceeded from foreign at- 
tachment, from bribery, corruption, or from the well-known 
defects of his underſtanding, is not to the point of enquiry. 
It was the effect rather than the cauſe irritated the Hol- 
landers. ; 

If the Stadtholder made uſe of the power he held in the 
government to expoſe and endanger the intereſts and pro- 
perty of the very who ſupported him, what other incen- 
tive does any man in any country require. If the Hollan- 
ders conceived the conduct of the Stadtholder injurious to 
their national intereſt, they had the ſame right to expel him 
which England had to expel the Stuarts ; and the interfe- 
rance of England to re-eſtabliſh him, ſerves only to confirm 
in the Hollanders the ſame hatred againſt England which 
the attempts of Lewis XIV. to re-eſtabliſh the Stu- 
arts cauſed in England againſt France; therefore, it the 
preſent policy is intended to attach Holland to England, it 
goes on a principle exceedingly erroneous. 

Let us now conſider the ſituation of the Stadtholder, as 
making another part of the queſtion. 

He mult place the cauſe of his troubles to ſome ſecret in- 
fluence which governed his condu during the late war, or. 
in other words, that he was ſuſpected of being the tool of 
the then Britiſh Adminiſtration. Therefore as every part 
of an argument ought to have its weight, inſtead of charg- 
ing the French of intriguing with the Hollanders, the 
charge more conſiſtantly lies againſt the Britiſh miniſtry, 
for intriguing with the Stadtholder, and endangering the na- 
tion in a war without a ſufficient object. That which the 
miniſtry are now doing confirms the ſuſpicion, and explains 
to che Hollanders that colluſion of the Stadtholder againſt 
their national intereſts, which he muſt wiſh to have conceal- 
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ed, and the explanation does him more hurt than the un- 
necellary parade of ſervice has done him good. | 
Nothing bat neceſſity ſhould have operated with En- 
gland to appear openly in a caſe that muſt put the Stadthol- 
der on ſtill worſe terms with his countrymen, Had France 
made any diſpolition for war, had ſhe armed, had ſhe made 
any holtile preparation, there might then have been ſome 
pretence for England taking a ſtep, that cannot fail to ex- 
ole to the world that the ſuſpicions of the Hollanders a- 
g.inlt the Stadtholders were well founded, and that their 
cauſe was juſt, however unſuccelisful has been the event. 
As to conſequence of Holland in the ſcale of Europe (the 
oreat ſtake, ſay ſome of the newſpapers, for which England 
is contending} that is naturally pointed out by her conditi- 
on: As merchants for other nations, her intereſt dictates tv 
her ro be a neutral power, and this ſhe always will be, un- 
leſs ſhe is made war upon, as was the caſe in the laſt war; 
and any expectation beyond what is the line of her intereſt, 
that is, beyond neutrality, either in England or France, will 
prove abortive. It thereiore cannot be policy to go to war 
to effect that at a great expence, which will naturally hap- 
n of itſelt, and beyond which there is nothing to expect. 
Let Holland be allied with England or with France, or 
with ncither, or with both, her national conduct, conſe- 
quently ariſing out of her circumſtances, will be nearly the 
ſame, that is, ſhe will be neutral. Alliances have ſuch a 
natural tendency to fink into harmleſs unoperative things, 
that to make them a cauſe for going to war, either to pre- 
vent their being formed, or to break any already formed, is 
the ſillieſt ſpeculation that war can be made upon, or wealth 
waſted to accompliſh. It would ſcarcely be worth the 
attempt, if war could be carried on without expence, becauſe 
almoſt the whole that can be hoped at the riſk and expence 
of war, is effected by their natural tendency to inadtivi- 
ty. 
7 However pompous the declarations of an alliance may 
be, the object of many of them is no other than good-will 
and reciprocally ſecuring, as far as ſuch ſecurity can go, that 
neither ſhall join the enemies of the other in any war that 
may happen. But the nationa! circumſtances of Holland 


operate to enſure this tranquility on her part as effectually 
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to the power ſhe is not allied with, as the engagement it- 
ſelf does to the power with whom ſhe is allied; therefore 
the ſecurity from circumſtances is as good as the ſecurity 
from engagement. 

As to a cordial union of intereſt hetween Holland and En- 
gland, it is as unnatural to happen as between two individual 
rivals in the ſame trade: And if there is any ſtep that En- 
gland could take to put it at a (till greater diſtance, it is the 

art ſhe is now acting. She has increaſed the animoſity 
of Holland on the ſpeculative politics of interefling the Stad- 
holder, whoſe future repoſe depends upon uniting with the 
oppoſition in Holland, as the preſent reign did with the 
Scotch. How fooliſk then has been the policy, how need- 
leſs the expence, of endangering a war on account et the at. 
fairs of Holland, 

A cordiality between England and France is leſs impro- 
bable than between England and Holland. It is not how 
an Engliſhman feels but how a Dutchman feels, that decides 
this queſtion. Between England and France there is no 
real rivalſhip of intereſt; ii is more the effect of temper, 
diſpolition, and jealouſy of confiding in each other, than any 
ſubſtantia} cauſe, that keeps up the animoſity. But on the 
part of Holland towards England, there is over and above 
the ſpirit of animoſity, the more powerful motives of in- 
tereſted commercial rivalſhip and the galling remembrance 
of paſt injuries. The making war upon them under Lord 
North's adminiſtration, when they were taking no part 
in the hoſtilities, but merely acting the buſineſs of mer- 
chants, is a circumſtance that will not eaſily he ſorgot- 
ten by them. On theſe reaſons, therefore, which are 
naturally deduced from the operative feelings of man 
kind, any expectation of attaching Holland to England as 
a friendly power, is vague and futile. Nature bas her own 
way of working in the heart, and all plans of politics not 
founded thereon will diſappoint themſelves. 

Any one who will review the hiſtory of Engliſh politics 
for ſeveral years paſt, muſt perceive that they have been di- 
rected without ſyſtem. To eſtabliſh this, it is only necellary 
to examine one circumſtance freſh in the mind of every man. 

The American war was proſecuted at a very great ex. 


pence, on the puhlicly declared opinion, that the retaining 
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America was neceſſary to the exiſtence of England; but 
America being now ſeparated from England, the preſent 
politics are, that ſhe is 'better without her than with her. 
Both theſe cannot be true, and their contradiction to each 
other ſhews a want of ſyſtem. If the latter is true, it a- 
mounts to an empeachment of the political judgment of 
government, becauſe the diſcovery ought to have been made 
before the expence was -gone into. This ſingle circum- 
ſtance, yet treth in every man's mind, is ſufficient to create 
a ſuſpicion, whether the preſent meaſures are more wiſely 
feunded than the former ones; and whether experience 
may not prove, that going to war for the ſake of the Stadt- 
holder, or for the hope of retaining a partial intereſt in 
Hotkand, who, under any connexion can, from circum- 
ftances, be no more than a neutral power, is not as weak 
policy as going to war to retain America. 

It England is powerful enough to maintain her own 

ound and conſequence in the world as an independent 
nation, ſhe needs no foreign connexion. If ſhe is not, the 
tact contradicts the popular opinion that ſhe is. Therefore, 
either her politics are wrong, or her true condition is not 
what the ſuppoſes it to be. Either ſhe muſt give vp her 
opinion to juſtify her politics, or renounce her politics, to 
vindicate her opinion. 

If ſome kind of connexion with Holland is ſuppoſed to 
be an object worthy ſome expence to obtain, it may be aſked 
why was that connexion broken by making war upon her 
in the laſt war? It it was not then worth preſerving with- 
out expence, is it now worth re-obtaining at a vaſt expence ? 
If the Hollanders do not like the Engliſh, can they be 
made to like them againſt their wills? If it ſhall be ſaid 
that connexion they were unfriendly will they be more friend- 
ly under any other? They were then in as free a ſituation 
to chuſe as any future cirumſtances can make them, and, 
therefore, the national governing ſentiment of the country 
can be eaſily diſcovered, for it ſignifies not what or who a 
Stadtholder may be, that which governs Holland is, and 
always muſt be, a commercial principle, and it will follow 
this line in ſpite of politics. Intereſt is as predominant and 
as ſilent in its oper2tions as love; it reſiſts all the attempts 
of force, and countermines all the ſtratagem of controut, 
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The moſt able Engliſh ſtateſmen and politicians have 
always held it as a principle, that foreign connexions ſerved 
only to embarraſs and exhauſt England. That, ſurround- 
ed by the ocean, ſhe could not be invaded as countries are 
en the continents of Europe, and that her inſular ſituation 
dictated to her a different ſyſtem of politics to what thoſe 
countries required, and that to be enleagued with them was 
ſacrificing the advantages of ſituation to a capricious ſyſtem 
of politics. That though ſhe might ſerve them, they could 
not much ſerve her, and that is the ſervice muſt at all times 
be paid for, it could always be procured. when it was 
wanted ; and that it would be better to take it up in this 
line than io embarraſs herſelf with ſpeculative alliances that 
ſerved rather to draw her into a continental war on their 
account, than extricate her from a war undertaken on her 
Own account, | 

From this diſcuſſion of the affairs of Holland, and of the 
inadequacy of Holland as an object for war, we will pro- 
ceed to ſhew that neither England nor France are in a con- 
dition to go to war, and that there is no preſent object to 
the one or the other to recompence the expence that each 
muſt be at, or atone to the ſubjects of either for the additi- 
onal burthens that muſt be brought upon them. I defend 
the cauſe of the poor, of the manufactures, of the tradeſ- 
man, of the farmer, and all thoſe on whom the real bur- 
then of taxes fall but above all, I defend the cauſe of hu- 
- manity, _ | 

It will always happen, that any rumour of war will be 
popular among a great number of people in London. 
"There are thouſands who live by it; it is their barvelt ; 
and the clamour which thoſe people keep up in news-pa- 
pers and converſations, paſſes unſuſpicioully for the voice of 
the people, and it is not till after the miſchief is done, that 
the deception is diſcovered. 

Such people are continually holding up in very magnift- 
ed terms the wealth of the nation, and the depreſſed con- 
dition of France, as reaſons for commencing a war, with- 
out knowing any thing of either of theſe ſubjects. 

But admitting them to be as true, as they are falſe, as 
will be hereafter ſhewn, it certainly indicates a vileneſs 
in the national diſpoſition of any country, that will make 
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the accidental internal difficulties to which all natiotis ate 


ſubject, and ſometimes encumbered with, a reaſon for mak- 
ing war upon them; The amazing encreaſe and magnitude 
of the paper currency now floating in all parts of England, 
expoſes her to a ſhock as much more tremendous than the 
ſhock occaſioned by the bankruptcy of the South Sea funds; 
as the quantity of credit and paper currency is now greater 
than they were at that time. Whenever ſuch a circum- 
ſtance ſhall happen, and the wiſeſt men in the nation are; 
and cannot avoid being, imprefled with the danger, it would 
be looked upon a baleneſs in France to make the diſtreſs 
and misfortune of England a cauſe and an opportunity for 
making war upon her, yet this hedious infidelity is publicly 
avowed in England. The bankruptcy of 1719, was pre- 
Cipitated by the great credit which the funds then had, and 
the confidence which people placed in them. Is not credit 
making inhnitely greater ſtrides now than it made then ? 
Is not confidence equally as blind now as at that day? The 
people then ſuppoſed themſelves as wiſe as they do now, 


yet they were miſcrably deceived, and the deception that has 


once happened will happen again from the ſame cauſes. 

Credit is not money, and therefore it is not pay, neither 
can it be put in the place ot money in the end. It is only 
the means of getting into debt, not the means of gettin 
out, otherwiſe the national debt could not accumulate ; — 
the deluſion which nations are under reſpecting the exten- 
tion of credit, is exactly like that which every man feels 
reſpecting life, the end is always nearer than was expected; 
and we become bankrupts in time by the fame deluſion 
that nations become bankrupts in property. 

The little which nations know, or are ſometimes wil- 
ling to know, of each other, ſerves to precipnate them into 
wars which neither would have undertaken, had ſhe fully 
known the extent of the power and circumſtances of the 
other; it may therefore be of ſome uſe to place the circum- 


ſtances of England and France in a comparative point of 


view. h 
In order to do this, the accidental circumſtances of a 


nation muſt be thrown out of the account. By accidental 
circumſtances is meant, thoſe temporary disjointings and 
irregularities of its internal ſyſtem which every nation in 
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the world is ſubje to, and which, like accidental fits of 
ſicknels in the human body, prevents in the interium the 
full exertions and exerciſe of its natural powers. 

The ſubſtantial baſis of the power of a nation ariſes out 
of its population, its wealth and its revenues. To theſe 
may be added the diſpoſition of the people. Each of theſe 
will be ſpoken to as we proceed. 

Inſtances are not wanting to ſhew that a nation confid= 
ing too much on its natural. ſtrength, is leſs inclined to be 
active in its operations than one of leſs natural powers who 
is obliged to ſupply that deficiency by increaſing its exer- 
tions. This has often been the caſe between England and 
France. The activity of England ariſing from its fears, 
has ſometimes exceeded the cxertions of France repoſing 
on its confidence. | 

But as this depends on the accidental diſpoſition of a 
people, it will not always be the ſame. It is a matter well 
known to every man who has lately been in France, that 
a very extraordinary change is working itſelf in the minds 
of the people of that nation. A ſpitit that will render 
France exceedingly. tormidable whenever its government 
ſhall embrace the fortunate opportunity of doubling its 
ſtrength by allying, if it may be ſo expreſſed (tor it is diffi- 
cult to expreſs a new idea by old terms) the majeſty of 
the ſovereign with the majeſty of the nation; for of all al- 
liances this is infinitely the ſtrongeſt and the ſafeſt to be 
truſted to, becauſe the intereſt ſo formed, and operating a- 
gainſt external enemies can never be devided. 

It may be taken as a certain rule, that a ſubject of any 
country attached to the government on the principle above 
mentioned, is of twice the value he was before. Freedom 
in the ſubject is not a diminution, as was formerly believ- 
ed, of the power of government, but an increaſe of it. Yet 
the progreſs by which changes of this kind are affected, 
requires to be nicely attended to. 

Were governments to offer freedom to the people, or to 
ſhew an anxiety for that purpoſe, the offer moſt probably 
would be rejected. The purpole for which it was offered, 
might be miſtruſted. Therefore the defire muſt originate 
with, and proceed from the maſs of the people, and when 
the impreſſion becomes univerſal, and not before, is the 
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nnportant moment for the moſt effectual conſolidation of 
national ſtrength and greatneſs that can take place. 

While this change is working, there will appear a kind 
of chaos in the nation; but the creation we enjoy aroſe out 
of a chaos, and our greatelt bleſſings appear to have a con- 
fuſed beginniag. h 

Therefore, we may take it for granted, that what has at 
this moment the appearance of diforder in France, is no 
more than one of the natural links in that great chain of cit- 
cumſtances by which nations acquire the ſummit of their 

reatneſs. The Provincial Aſſemblies already began in 

rance, are as full, or rather a fuller repreſentation of the 
ople than the parliaments of England are. 

The French, or, as they were formerly called, the Franks, 
were once the freeſt people in Europe; and as nations ap- 
pear to have their periodical revolutions, it is very probable 
they will be ſo again. The change. is already began. The 
people of France, as was before obſerved, are beginning to 
think for themſelves, and the people of England refiguing 
up the prerogative of thinking. 

We ſhall now proceed to compare the preſent condition 
of England and France, as to population, revenues and 
wealth, and to ſhew that neither is in a condition to go to 
war, and that war can end in nothing but loſs, and, moſt 
probably, a temporary ruin to both nations. 

To eſtabliſh this point, fo neceffary for both nations to 
de impreſſed with, a free inveſtigation of all the matters 
connected with it is indiſpenſible: If, therefore, any thing 
herein advanced ſhall be diſagreeable, it mult be juſtified on 
the ground that it is better to be known in order to prevent 
ruin, than to be concealed, when ſuch concealment ſerves 
only to haſten the ruin on. 


Of Population. 


THE population of France, being upwards of twenty 
four millions, is more than double that of Great Britain and 
Treland; beſides which, France recruits more ſoldiers in 
Swiſſerland than England does in Scotland and Ireland, 
To this may likewiſe be added, that England and Ireland 
are not on the belt terms, The ſufpicion that England go- 
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verns Ireland ſor the purpoſe of keeping her low to prevent 
her becoming a rwal in trade and manufactures, will al- 
ways operate to hold Ireland in a ſtate of ſentimental hol- 


tilities with England. 


Revenues, 


THE Revenues of France are twenty-four millions 
ſterling. The revenues of Fngland fifteen millions and an 
half. The taxes per head in France are twenty ſhillings 
flerling ; the taxes per head in England are two pounds 
four ſhillings and two pence. The national debt in France, 
including the life annuities (which are two fifths of the 
whole debt, and are annually expiring) at eleven years pur- 
chaſe, is one hundred and torty-two millions ſterling, The 
national debt of England, the whole of which is on perpe- 
tual intereſt, is two hundred and forty-five millions. The 
national debt of France contains a power of annihilating 
itſelf without any new taxes for that purpoſe ; becauſe it 
needs no more than to apply the lite annuities, as they ex- 
pire, to the purchaſe of the other three. fiſihs, which are on 
perpetual intereſt : But the national debt of England has 
not this advantage, and therefore the million a year that is 
to be applied towards reducing it, is ſo much additional tax 
ppon the people, over and above the current ſeryice, 


Wealth, 


THIS is an important inveſtigation, it ought there- 
fore to be heard with patience, and judged of without 
prejudice, | 

Nothing is more common than for the people to miſtake 
one thing for another. Do not thoſe who are crying up the 
wealth of the nation, miſtake a paper currency for riches ? 
To aſcertain this point may be one of the means of pre- 
venting that ruin which cannot fail to follow by perſiſting 
in the miſtake. 

The higheſt eſtimation that is made of the quantity of 
gold and ſilver in Britain at this preſent day is twenty mil- 
lions: and thoſe who are moſt converſant with money 
tranſaCtions, believe it to be conſiderably below that ſum. 
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Vet this is no more money than what the nation poſſeſſed 
twenty years ago, and therefore, whatever her trade may be 
it has produced to her no profit. Certainly no man can 
he ſo unwile as to ſuppoſe increaſing the quantity of bank- 
notes, which is done With as little trouble as printing news- 
papers, is national wealth. 

The quantity of money in the nation was very well aſ- 
certained in the years 1773, 74, and 76, by calling in the 
light gold coin. 

There were upwards of fifteen millions and an half of 
gold coin then calicd in, which, with two millions of hea. 
vy guineas that remained out, and the ſilver coin made a- 
bove twenty millions, which is more than there is at this 
day. There is an amazing increaſe in the circulation of 
bank paper, which is no more national wealth than news- 
papers are; becauſe an inereaſe of promifory notes, the ca- 
pital remaining unincreXHed, or not increaſing in the ſame 
proportion, is no increaſe of wealth. It ſerves to raiſe falſe 
ideas which the judicious ſoon difcover, and the ignorant ex- 
perience to their coſt. 

Out of twenty millions ſterling, the preſent quantity of 
real money in the nation, it would be too great an allow- 
ance to ſay that one fourth of that ſum, which is five mil- 
lions, was in London. But even admitting this to be the 
caſe, it would require no very uncommon powers to'aſcer-= 
tain pretty nearly what proportion of that ſum of five milli- 
ons could be in the bank. Tt would be rediculous to ſup- 
poſe it could be leſs than half a million, and extravagant to 
ſuppoſe it could be two millions. 

It likewiſe requires no very extraordinary diſcernment to 
aſcertain how immence the quantity of bank notes, 
compared to its capita! in the bank muſt be, when it is 
conſidered, that the national taxes are paid in bank notes, 
that all great tranſactions are done in bank notes, and 
that were a loan for twenty millions to be opened at 
the meeting of parliament, it would moſt probably be ſub- 
ſcribed in a few days : yet all men muſt know the loan 
could not be paid in money, becauſe it is at leaſt four times 
greater than all the money in London, including the ban- 
kers and the bank amount too. In ſhort, every thing ſhews 
that the rage that overrun America, for paper money, or Pa: 
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per currency, has reached to England under another name. 
There it was Continental money, and here it is called bank 
notes. But it ſignifies not what name it bears, if the ca- 
pital is not equal to the redemption. 
There is likewiſe another circumſtance that cannot fail 
to ſtrike with ſome force when it is mentioned becauſe every 
man that has any thing to do with money tranſactions, will 
feel the truth of it though he may not before have eflected 
upon it. It is the embarraſſed condition into which the 
gold coin is thrown by the neceſſity of weighing it, and by 
refuſing guineas that are even ſtanding weight, and there 
appears to'be but few heavy ones. Whether this is intended 
to force the paper currency into circulation, is not here at- 
tempted to be aſſerted, but it certainly has that effect to a 
degree becauſe people, rather than ſubmit to the trouble and 
hazard of weighing, will take paper in preferrence to mo- 
ney. This was once the caſe in America. 7 
The natural effect of encreaſing and continuingto encreaſe 
paper currencies is that of baniſhing the real money. The 
ſhadow takes place of the ſubſtance till the country is left 
with only ſhadows in its hands. l 
A trade that does not increaſe a quantity of real money 
in a country, cannot be called a profitable trade; yet this is 
certainly the caſe in England: and as to credit, of which fo 
much has been ſaid, it may be founded on ignorance or a 
falſe belief, as well as on real ability. 
In Amſterdam the money depoſited in the bank is never 
taken out again. The depoſiters when they have debis to 
ay, gransfered their right to the perſons to whom they are 
indebted, and thoſe again proceed by the ſame practice, and 
the transfer of the right goes for payment; now could all 
the money depoſited in the bank of Amſterdam be private 
ly removed away, and the matter be kept a ſecret, the igno- 
rance, or belief that money was till there, would give the 
ſame credit as if it had not been removed. In ſhort, credit is 
often no more than an opinion, and the difference between 
credit and money is that money requires no opinion to ſup- 
port it. 
All the countries in Europe annually increaſe in their 
quantity of gold and filver except England. By the regiſters 
kept at Liſbon and Cadiz, the two ports into which the . 
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old and filver from South America are imported, it appears 
that above eighty millions ſterling have been imported with- 
in twenty years *. This has ſpread itſelf over Europe, and 
increaſed the quantity in all the countries on the continent 
et twenty years ago there was as much gold and ſilver in 
ngland as there is at this time. 

The value of the filver imported into Europe exceeds that 
of the gold, yet every one can ſce there is no increaſe of 
filyes coin in England; very little ſilver coin appearing ex- 
cept what are called Birmingham ſhillings, which have a 
faint imprefſion of king William on one ſide, and are 
ſmooth on the other. | 

In what is the profits of trade to ſhew itſelf but by in- 
grealing the quantity of that which is the object of trade ? 
money. An increaſe of paper is not an increaſe of national 
profit any more than it is increaſe of national money, and 
the confounding paper and money together, or not attend- 
ing to the diſtinction, is a rock that the nation will one day 
ſplit upon. . 

Whether the payment of intereſt to foreigners, or the 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, or the nation embroling itſelf in 
foreign wars, or whether the amount of all the trade which 
England carries on with different parts of the world, col- 
lectively taken, ballances itſelf without profit; whether one 
or all of theſe is the cauſe, why the quantity of money does 
not encreaſe in England is not, in this place, the object of 
enquiry. It is the fact and not the cauſe that is the matter 
here treated of. E | 

Men immerſed in trade and the concerns of a counting 
houfe, are not the moſt ſpèculative in national affairs, or 
always the beſt judges of them, Accultomed to run riſks 
in trade, they are habitually prepared to run -riſks with go- 
vernment, and though they are the firſt to ſuffer, they ate 
often the laſt to foreſee an evil. | 

Let us now caſt a look towards the manufactures. A 
great deal has been ſaid of their flouriſhing condition, and 


From 1763 4 1777, a periad of fiſteen years of peace, the 
regiſtered importations of gald and filver into Liſbon and Cadiz, 
Us feventy millions flerling, beſides what is privately landed. 
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perhaps a great deal too much, for it may again be aſked, 
where is the profit it there is no increaſe of money in the 
nation. | 

The woollen manuſacture is the ſtaple manufacture of 
England, and this is evidently on the decline, in ſome, if 
not in all, its branchs. The city of Norwich, one of the 
moſt populous cities in England, and wholly dependent on 
the woollen manufacture, is, at jhis day, in a very impo- 
veriſhed condition, owing to the decline of its trade. 

But not to reſt the matter on a general aſſertion, or em- 
barraſs it with numerous ſtatements, we will produce a cir- 
cumſtance by which the whole progreſs of the trade may 
he aſcertained, | 

So long as thirty years ago, the price paid to ſpinners of 
Wool was one ſhilling for twenty- four ſkains, each fkain' 
containing five hundred and ſixty yards. This, according to 
the term of the trade, was called grving a ſhilling for 2 
ſhilling. A good hand would ſpin twelve ſkains, which was 
ſix pence a day. 

According to the increaſe of taxes, and the increaſed 
price of all the articles of lite, they certainly ought now to 
get at leaſt fifteen pence, for what, thirty years ago. they 
got one ſhilling: But ſuch is the decline of the trade, that' 
the caſe is directly the contrary. They now get but nine 
pence for the ſhilling, that is, they get but nine pence. for 
what, thirty years ago, they got a ſhilling. Can theſe peo- 
ple cry out for war, when they are already half ruined by 
the decline of trade and half devoured by the increaſe of 
taxes ? | 

But this is not the whole of the misfortunes which that 
part of the country ſuffers, and which will extend to others.” 
The Norfolk farmers were the firſt who went into the 
practice of manuring their land with matle : But time has 
ſhewn, that though it gave a vigour to the land tor ſorne 
years, it operated in the end to exhauſt its ſtamina; that 
the lands in many parts ate worſe than before they began 
to marle, and that it will not anſwer to matle a ſecond 
time. 

The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birmingham and 
Sheffield have had of late a conſiderable ſpring, but this 
appears to be rather on ſpeculation than certainty, The 
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ſpecnlations on the American market have failed, and that 
on Ruſſia is becoming very precarious. Experience like- 
wile was wanting to aſcertain the quantity which the trea- 
ty of commerce with France would give fale to, and it is 
molt probable the eſtimations have been too high, more 
eſpecially as Engliſh goods will now become unpopular in 
France, which was not the caſe betore the preſent injud:- 
cious rupture. 4 

But the beſt ſtate in which manufactures can be they 
are very unſtable ſources of national wealth. The reaſons 
are, that they ſeldom continue long in one ſtay. The mar- 
ket for them depends upon the caprice of jaſhions, and 
ſometimes of politics in foreign countries, and they are at 
all times expoſed to rivalſhip as well as to change. The 
Americans have already ſeveral manufactures among them, 
which they prefer to the Engliſh, ſuch as axes, ſythes, ſic- 
kles, houghs, planes, nails, &. Window glaſs, which was 
once a conſiderable article of export from England to A- 
merica, the Americans now procure from other countrics, 
nearly as good as the Engliſh crown glaſs, and but little 
dearer than the common green window glaſs. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable that ſo many pens have been 
diſplayed to ſhew, what is called the increaſe of the com- 
merce of England, and yet all of them have ſtopt ſhort of 
the grand point, that is, they kave gone no farther than to 
ſhe w that a larger number of ſhipping, and a greater quan- 
tity of tonnage have been employed of late years than for- 
merly : but this is no more than what is happening in other 
parts of Europe. The preſent faſhion of the world is com- 
2 and the quantity increaſes in France as well as in 

la 
Bur ide object of all trade is profit, and profit ſhews it- 
ſe!f, not by an increaſe of paper currency, for that may be 
nationally had without the trouble of trade, but by an in- 
creaſe of real money : therefore the eſtimation ſhould have 
ended, not in the comparative quantity of ſhipping and ton- 
nage, but in the comparative quantity of gold and ſilver. 

Had tke quantity of gold and ſilver increaſed in England, 
the miniſterial writers would not have ſtopt ſhort at ſhipping 
and tonnage ; but if they know any thing of the matter, 
they know that it does not increaſe, and that the deception 
is occaſioned by the increaſe of paper inſtead of money, 
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and that as paper continue to increaſe, gold and ſilxer will 
deminith. Poorer in wealth and richer in deluſion. 

Something is radically wrong, and time will diſcover it to 
de putting paper in the room of money. 

Out of one hundred million ſterling of gold and filver, 
which muſt have been imported into Europe from South 
America ſince the commencement of the peace before laſt, 
it does not appear that England has derived or retains any 
portion of 1t. 

Mr. Neckar ſtates the annual increaſe of gold and filver 
in France, that is, the proportion which France draws of 
the annual importation into Europe, to be upwards of one 
million ſterling : but England, in the ſpace of twenty years, 
dues not appear to have increaſed in any thing but paper cur- 
rency. ; 

Credulity is wealth while it laſts, and credit is, in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, the child of credulity. It requires no more 
faith to believe paper to be money, than to believe a man 
could go into a quart bottle ; and the nation whoſe credulity 
can be impoſed upon by bottle conjuring, can, tor a time, 
be impoſed upon by paper conjuring. 

From theſe matters we pals on to make ſome obſervati- 
ons on the national debt, which is another ſpecies of paper 
Currency. 

In ſhort to whatever point the eye is directed, whether 
to the money, the paper, the manufaQures, the taxes, or 
the debt, the inability of ſupporting a war is evident, unleſs 
it is intended to carry it on by fleecing the ſkin over peoples 
ears by taxes; and therefore the endangering the nation in 
a war for the ſake of the Stadtholder of Holland,or the King 
of Pruſſia, or any other foreign affairs, from which England 
can derive no poſſible advantage, is an abſurd and ruinous 
ſyſtem of politics. | 

France perhaps is not in a better ſituation, and, therefore 

a war where both muſt looſe, and wherein they could only 
act the part ot ſeconds, muſt hiſtorically have been denomi- 
nated a boyiſh, fooliſh, unneceſſary quarrel. 
But before we enter on the ſubject of the national debt, 
It will be proper to take a general review of the different 
manner of carrying on war lince the revolution to what was 
the practice before. 7 
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B-fore the revolution the intervals of peace and war al- 
ways found means to pay off the expence, and leave the 
nation clear of incumbrances at the commencement of any 
ſucceedling war; and even for fone years after the Revolu- 
tion this practice was continued, 

From the year 1688, (the ara of the revolution) to 
the year 1702, a period of fourteen years, the ſums borrow- 
ed by government at the diffcrent times, amounted to for- 
ty-four millions; yet this ſum was paid off almoſt as fa(t 
as it was borrowed; thirty-four millions being paid off at 
the commencement of the year 1702. This was a great- 
er exertion than the nation has ever made ſince, for exer- 
tion is not in borrowing but in paying. | 

From that time wats have been carried on by botrow- 
ing and funding the capital on perpetual intereſt, inſtead 
of paying it off, and thereby continually carrying forward and 
accumulating the weight and expence of every war into the 
next. By this means that which was light at firſt, be- 
comes immenſely heavy at laſt. The nation has now on 
its ſhoulders the weight of all the wars ſince the time of 
Qcen Anne. This practice is exactly like that of load- 
ing a horſe with a feather at a time till you break kis 
back. 

The national debt exhibits at this day a ſtriking novelty. 
It has travelled on in a circular progreſſion till the amount 
of the annual intereſt has exactly overtaken, or become 
equal to, the firſt capital of the national debt, NINE M1L- 
Lioxs. Here begins the evidence of the predictions ſo long 
foretold by the ableſt calculators in the nation. The inte- 
reſt will in ſucceſſion overtake all the ſucceeding capitals, 
and that with the proportioned rapidity with which thoſe 
capitals accumulated ; becauſe by continuing the practice, 
not only higher and higher premiums mult be given for 
loans, but the money, or rather the paper will not go ſo far 
25 it formerly did, and therefore the debt will encreaſe with 
a continually increaſing velocity. . 

The expence of every war, ſince the national debt began, 
has, upon arr average, been double the expence of the war 
preceding it: the expence therefore of the next war will be 
at leaſt two hundred millions, which will encreaſe the an- 
nual intereſt to at leaſt ſerenteen millions, and conſequentiy 
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the taxes in the ſame proportion ; the following war will 
increaſe the intereſt to thirty-thice millions, and a third 
war Will mount up the inteieſt to ſixty-five miilions. This 
is not going on in the ſpirit of prediction, but taking what 
has already been as a le for what will yei be, and 
therefore the nation has but a miſerable proſpect to took at. 
The weight of accumulating intereſt is not much felt till 
after many years have paſſed over; but when it begins to 
be heavy, as it does now, the burthen encreaſes like that of 
purchating a horſe with a farthing for the firlt nail of the 
thoe and doubling it. 

As to Mr. Pitt's ſcheme of reducing the national debt by 
a million a year, applied to the purchaſe ot ſtock, it will 
turn out, to lay no worle gf it, à rediculous and trivolous 
project: for if a miniſter has not experience enough to 
diitinguiſh a feather in the air, and ſuch there always will 
be, trom the god of war, nor the clamours and intereſt of 
thoſe who are ſecking for jobs and contracts, fiom the voice 
and intereſt of the people, he will ſoon precipitate the na- 
tion into ſome unneceſlary war: and therefore, any ſcheme 
of redemption of the debt, founded on the ſuppoſed conti- 
nuance of peace, will with ſuch conduct, be no more than 
2 balloon, 

That the funding ſyſtem contains within itſelf the ſeeds 
of its own deſtruction, is as certain as that of the human 
body containing within itſelf the ſeeds of death. The event 
is as fixed as fate, unleſs it cannot be taken as a proof that 
becauſe we are not dead, we are not to die. | 

The conſequence of the funding ſcheme, even if no other 
event takes place, will be to create two violent parties in the 
nation. The one goaded by taxes continually increaſing 
to pay the intereſt, the other reapirg the benefit from the 
taxes by receiving the intereſt. This is very ſtrongly 
ſhadowed forth, like the hand-writing on the wall, by the 
ingenious author of the Commercial Atlas, in his oblerva- 
tions on the national debt. 

The ſlumber that for ſeveral years has over-ſhadowed 
the pation in all matters of public finance, cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to laſt for ever. The people have not yet awakened to 
the ſubject, and this is taken tor granted they never will, 
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But, if a ſuppoſed unneceffary expenditure of between five 
and fix million ſterling in the finances of France, (for the 
writer undertakes not to judge of the fact) has awakened 
that whole nation, a people {uppoled to be perfeRly docile 
in all national matters, ſurely the people of England will not 
be leſs attentive to their rights and properties. If this 
ſhould not be the caſe, the 1aterance will be fairly drawn, 


that England is loling tl» ſpirit that France is taking up, 


and that it is an ingenious Cevice in the 1 to compcle 
the nation to unpopular and unnecellary taxes, by ſham- 
ming a victory when there was no enemy at hand. 

In thort, every war ſeries to increaſe every kind of pa- 
per currency in the nation, and to deminith the quantity of 
gold and ſilver, by tending it to Prullia and other foreign 
countries. 

It will not be denied, that credulity is a ſtrong trait in the 
Engliſh, character; and this has in no inſtance thewn itſelf 
more than in miltaking paper for money, except it be in the 
unaccountable ignorance of miſtaking the debt of the na- 
tion for riches. But the ſuſpicion is beginning to awake, 

We will cloſe this article with obſerving that a new kind 
of paper currency has riſen within a few years, which is 
that of country bank notes ; almoſt every town now has 
its bank, its paper mint, and the coinage of paper is be- 
come univerſal, In the mean time the melting down 
the light guineas, and recoining them, paſſes with thoſe 
who know no better for an in .creaſe of money ; becauſe 
every new guinea they ſee, and which is but ſeldom, they 
naturally ſuppoſe to be a guinea more, when it is really 
nothing elſe than an old guinea new calt, 

From this account of the money, paper, and national 
debt of England, we proceed to compare it with the mo- 
ney., paper, and national debt of France. 

It is very well known that paper has not the credit in 
France which it has in England, and that, conſequently, 
there is leſs of it. This has naturally operated to increaſe 
the quantity of gold and filver in France, and prevent the 
increaſe of paper. 

The higheſt eftimation of the quantity of gold and ſilver 
in England, as already ſtated, is twenty millions ſterling, 
2nd the quantity of paper greſted thereon immenſe, 
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The quantity of gold and ſilver in France, is upwards of 
ninety millions ſlerling, and the quantity of paper grafted 
thereon, trifling. France, therefore, has a long run of cre- 
dit in reſerve, which England has already expended; and 
it will naturally follow, that when the government of 
France and the nation ſhall adjuſt their differences by an 
amicable embrace of each other, that this reſerved credit 
will be brought forth, and the power of France will be at 
lealt doubly increaſed. The adjuſtment of theſe differences 
js but the buſineſs of a day, whenever its government ſhall 
ſee the proper moment tor doing it; and nothing would 


precipitate this event more than a war. The cry of war, 


from the injudicious provocations given by the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, and the diſadvantageous effect of the commercial 
treaty, is becoming popular in France. 

The near ſituation of France to Spain and Portugal, the 
two countries which import gold and ſilver, and her ma- 
nufactures being better adapted to the warm climate of 
thoſe countries than the manuſactures of England, give her 
ſuperior opportunities of drawing money into the nation; 
and as ſhe has but little trade to the Eaſt Indies, the money 
ſo drawn in is not drawn out again, as in England. Ano- 
ther advantage is, that from the greatneſs of her dominions, 
ſhe has no occaſion to waſte her wealth in hiring foreign 
troops, as is the practice with England; and a third ad- 
vantage is, that the money which England ſquanders in 
Pruſſia and other countries on the continent ſerves to in- 
creaſe the wealth of France, becauſe a conſiderable part 
of it centres there through the medium of her commerce 

Admitting Great Britain and Ireland to contain ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, the quantity of money per head is for- 
ty ſhillings; the money per head in France is three pounds 
hfteen ſhillings, which is nearly double. 

The national debt of England, compared to the whole 
amount of money in the nation, is as twelve is to cne, that 
is, the debt is twelve times greater that all the money a- 
mounts to, 

The national debt of France, compared to the whole a- 
mount of her money, is conſiderably leſs than as two is to 
one, that is, her debt is not ſo much as twice the amount 
ot her money, France, therefore, as already ſtated, has an 
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immenſe credit in referve whenever the ſettlement of her 
internal differences ſhall furniſh her with the means of em- 
ploying it; and that period, ſo much to he dreaded by En- 
gland, is haltening on. 

The annual intereit of the national debt of E ngland and 
France are nearly equal, being NINE MILLIONS fterling 
but with this difference, that above three millions and an 
half of the annual intereſt of France are only life annuities. 
Fhe intereſt, therefore, of her debt leſſens every year, and 
ſhe will have a ſurplus up to the amount of three millions 
and an half, to apply to the purchate of that part of the debt 
which 1s on perpetual interelt ; therefore, without any new 
taxes for that purpoſe, the can diſcharge her whole debt in 
leis than a third of the time on which it can be done in En- 
gland, according to Mr. Pitt's plan, with his additional tax 
of a million a year. 

But let the event of Mr. Pit:'s plan be what it may, as 
to reducing the debt, there 1s one circumſtance that cannot 
fail to accompany u, Which is, that of making it the intereſt 
of government ; in executing this plan, to undermine the 
intereſt of its creditors, or the value of the funds, tor the 
purpole of purchaling at a cheaper fate. 

The plan is founded en the preſumption of a long unin- 
terrupted peace, and that future loans would not be want- 
ed, which can not now be expected, for France in her turn 
is getting into a temper of war. The plan naturally ſtrikes 
at the credit of government, in contracting further debts ; 
for were a loan to be opened to-morrow, the ſubſcribers, 
naturally perceiving that it was the intereſt of government 
io undermine them as ſoon as they became creditors, would 
conſequently ſeek to ſecure themſelves, by demanding high- 
er premiums at firſt. It is a queſtion, whether a premium 
of thirty per cent is now as good as ten was before, anq 
therefore the plan, in caſe of a wer, inſtead of leſſening the 
debt, ſerves to puſh it more rapidly on. 

The miniſter certainly never underſtood the natural ope- 
ration of his plan, or he would not have acted as he has 
done. The plan has two edges, while he has ſuppoſed it to 
have only one. It ſtrikes at the debt in peace, and at the 
credit in war. 

The gentleman who 1 furniſhed the miniſtex 
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with ids plan, now gives it totally up. He knew its operas 
tion both in peace and war, but the miniſter appears not to 
have comprehended it: but if he has made a miſtake, his 
youth and inexperience mult be his apology. 

The plan, unlets it ſhould be altered, that is given out 
for providing for the expence of the late armaments, is in 
reality no other than the American plan of paper money, 
and it is very probable that the miniſter has received it from 
ſome American refugee. | 

The plan given out is, that the miniſter is to borrow the 
money ot the bank. Here is the deluſion: the name of 
money covers the deception ; for the caſe is, that the bark 
does not lend the real money, but it iffues out an emiſſion 
of bank paper, and the preſumption is, that there will be no 
run upon the bank in conſequence of ſuch an extraordinary 
emiſſion ; but if there fhould, no man can be at a lols ia 
foreſecivg the iſſue. 

There are thoſe who remember, that on a former rug 
the bank was obliged to prolong the time by paying thil- 
Iings and fixpences, and it ts univerſally credited, that 2 
quantity of ſilver is now preſerved in the bank for the ſame 
purpoſe ; but the device, to every perſon of reflection, ſhews 
that the capital is not equal to the demands, and that the 
chapter of accidents is part of the bible of bank. 

It may be aſked why do not the government iſſue the 
paper inſtead of the bank? The anſwer is, that it is exact. 
ly the ſame thing in the end, only with this difference in 
the mode, that were the government to do it, it would bs 
too viſible a ſyſtem of paper currency, and that a diſguiſe is 
neceſſary, | 

Having a recourſe to the bank, isa kind of playing the 
bank off againſt the funds. Fighting one kind of paper 
againſt another, and in the combat botk will be ſuffer 
ers. | | 
In ſhort, the deluſion of paper riches is working as rapid- 
ly in England as it did in America. A young and inexperi- 
enced miniſter, like an inexperienced congreſs, may ſup- 
poſe that he ſees mines of wealth in a ptinting- preis, and 
that a nation cannot be exhauſted while there is paper and 
ink enough to print paper money. Every new emiſſion; 
until the deluſion burſts, will appear to the nation an in- 
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creaſe of wealth. Every merchant's coffers will appear a 
treaſury, and he will (well with paper riches till he becomes 
a bankwpt, | 

When a bank makes too free with its paper, it expoſes 
itfelf in much the ſame manner which a government does 
that makes too free with its power; too much credit is as 
bad as too little; and there is ſuch athing as governing too 
much as well ina bank as ina government. But nothing 
expoſes a bank more than being under the influence, inſtead 
of the protection of government, and whenever either the 
property or the credit of a bank can be commanded or in- 
fluenced by a government or a miniſter, its deſtruction is 
not tar off. 

We have now ſtated the comparative condition of En. 
gland and France as to money matters. But there yet re- 
main ſome things neceſſary to be touched upon. 

It is an error very frequently committed in the world to 
miſtake diſpoſition for condition. 

France, with a much better permanent condition for war 
than England, is in a leſs diſpoſition to enter into one, and 
this want of diſpoſition in her is miſtaken in England for 
want of condition; and on the other hand, the diſpoſition 
in England for war is miſtaken by France for a condition to 
undertake and carry one on. 

There appears a uniformity in all the works of nature, 
from individual animals up to nations. The ſmaller ani- 
mals are always the moſt fretiul, paſſionate, and inſulting. 
They miſtake temper for ſtrength, and often fall a ſacrafice 
to vexatious impetuoſity, while larger ones go calmly on, and 
require repeated provocations to incenſe them. France may 
yet be aggravated into war, and very probably w:ll. Where 
the condition exiſts, the diſpoſition may at any time take 
place. We may create temper, but we cannot create 
ſtrentgth. 

While the literature of England preſerves an honourable 
rank among the nations of Europe, her national character 
is moſt miſerably ſuffering in the world through her newſ- 
papers. The moſt barefaced perfidiouſneſs, the moſt aban- 
doned principles are daily propagated.. A total diſregard to 
all the obligations of national faith and honour are publicly 
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profeſſed. Inſtead of that true greatneſs of heart, that 
calm grandeur of ſentiment, that generous diſdain of vul- 
gar litileneſs that ought always to accotopany the diſputes of 
nations, ſcarcely any thing is to be ſeen but mean abuſe and 
low ſcurrility. This is not the caſe in any other country 
in the world but England. 
e will now proceed to conclude with a few additional 
obſervations on the ſtate of politics. 

For leveral weeks the nation was amuſed with the daily 
rumours of ſome great cabinet ſecret, and admiring how 
profoundly the ſecret was kept, when the only fecret was, 
that there was no ſecret to divulge. 

But this opinion of a ſecret very well ſhews that the o- 
pinion of the nation was different to the opinion of the mi- 
niſter, or the ſuppoſition of ſome great ſecret would not 
have taken place, as the affairs of the Stadtholder were 
then publicly known. It ſhews that the nation did not 
think the Stadtholder of Holland a ſufficient reafon for 
laying new taxes on England, and running into the riſk and 
expence of a war, and great was the ſurpriſe when the de- 
claration and counter declaration, like twin mice, peeped 
from the cabinet. 

But there is one ſecret that requires to be inveſtigated, 
which is, whether the miniſter did not know that France 
would not engage in a war, and whether the preparations 
were not an idle parade, founded on that knowledge. 

Whether it was not meanly putting England under the 
banners of Pruſſia and taking thereby a diſhonorable advan- 
tage of the internal perplexity which France was then in, 
and which in its turn may happen to England, to affume the 
air of a challenge, which it muſt be known would not be 
accepted, becauſe there was nothing to make the acceptance 
neceſſary. 

Whether this conduct in the minifter does not miſchie- 
vouſly operate to deſtroy the harmony that appeared to be 
growing up between the two nations; to leſſen, if not to- 
tally deſtroy, the advantages of the commertial treaty, and 

to x the ſeeds of future wars, when there was a proſpe& 

of a long and uninterrupted peace. K 


Wen there abe two Us of accompliſhing the ſamy 
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objeQ, it almoſt alwavs happens that the one is better than 
the other; and whether the miniſter has not choſen the worſt, 
a few obſervations, will elucidate this point. 

It ſignifies not what airy ſchemes, projects, or even 
treaties may be formed, eſpecially if done under the point of 
the bayonet, for all that can be expected from Holland is 
neutrality. Her trade is with all nations, and it is from 
her neutrality that this trade has ariſen, Deſtroy this neu- 
trality and Holland is deſtroyed. Therefore it matters not 
what party ſentiments men may be of in Holland as to the 
Stadtholderſhip, becauſe there is ſtill a ſuperior banner un- 
der which all will unite, 

Holland will not expoſe her trade to the devaſtations of 
England, by joining France in a war, neither will ſhe ex- 

ſe it to France by joining England. It may very well 
de aſked, what are England or France to Holland that ſhe 
ſhould join with either in a war, unleſs ſhe is compelled to 
it by one or the other making war upon her, as was the 
Caſe in the laſt war. | 

Everits may ſoon happen in Europe to make all the force 
that Pruſſia can raiſe neceſſary to her own defence, and 
Holland muſt be wiſe enough to ſee, that by joining Eng- 
land ſhe not only expoſes her trade to France, but likewiſe 
her dominions, becauſe France can invade het in a quarter 
in which England cannot defend her, provided her generals 
prove. true, for Holland lies open to France by land. It is, 
therefore, more immediately the intereſt of Holland to k 
on good terms with France; neither can England give her 
any equivalent to balance this circumſtance. How fooliſh 
then are the politics which are directed to unnatural and 
impoſſible objects. Surely the experience of a century paſt 
Is ſufficient to ſhew to any man, except one of yeſterday, 
what the conduct of Holland in all cafes muſt be. ns 

But there is another circumſtance that do not fail to im- 
preſs foreigners, and eſpecially Holland; which is, that the 
immenſity of the national debt of England, the proſpeQ of 
ns ſtill increaſing, and the exorbitancy of her paper curren- 
cies, render her too inſecure in herſelf to be much confided 
In by foreign nations for any length of time; becauſe that 
which muſt happen may ſoon happen. 

Concerning the reſcript delivered by the French miniſter, 
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there is one certain explanation to be put upon it, which is, 
that it France had been diſpoſed for war, ſhe would not 
have made that communication. The very making it goes 
to a full explanation oi the parts; and as ſoon as Mr. Pitt 
obtained this knowledge, it appeared to him a ſafe moment 
to gird on his ſword ; and when he found that France was 
as well weaponed as himſelf, to propoſe to take it off again. 
This is in a few words the whole hiſtory of the campaign. 
A war miniſter in peace, and a peace miniſter in war; brave 
where there is no danger, and prudent where there is. 

The reſcript could be nothing elſe than an explanation, 
an the part of France, af the ſituation ſhe conceived her- 
{elt to be ſubject to, and the probable conſequences that 
might follow from it. This the was got obliged to make, 
and therefore her making it was a matter of civil commu- 
nication towards a power ſhe was at peace with, and which 


in return entitled her to a ſimilar communication on the 


t of the Britiſh cabinet. All this might have been done 
without either the expence, the tumult, the provocations, 
or the ill blood that has been created. 

The alliance between France and the Dutch, was ſorm- 
ed while the Stadtholder was a, part of the government, 
therefore France could, not, from that alliance, take a part 
either for or againſt him, She could only act when the 
whole intereft of the republic was expoſed to a forgign ene- 
my, and it was not certain that this might not be the caſe. 

The teſcript, therefore, inſtead of, being taken as a ground 
for war, was in itſelf a ground for peace, becauſe it tended 
to bring on a diſcuſſion of all the circumſtances of France 
and England relative to Holland, which could not have 
failed to place Holland in a ſtate of. neutrality, and that only 
will be the final event now ; becauſe, independent ot all 
parties, no other is conſiſtent with, the whole national in- 
tereſt of that republic. FE. po | 
But this not being done, it is now left tothe Dutch to do 
it. for, themſelves. : 

An alliance with England, at the ſame time there is one 
exiſting with France, will ſecure this neutrality, ſo neceſſary 
to the Dutch republic. Ey this ſtroke of politics ſhe will be 
free from all obligations to join with either in a war, and 


be guaranteed by both. Her alliance with England will de- 
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bar England from moleſting her trade by ſea, and that with 
France will debar France from. the ſame thing, and like- 
wile from invading her by land in all future caſes. There 


are ſo many prodable circumſtances to ariſe on the conti- 


nent of Europe, that the ſituation of Holland requires this 
ſafegn2rd meme eſpecially from France, on account of her 
land connexion. 5 

The riſing greatneſs of the Ruſſian empire, the probable 
union of the intereſt of this empire with that »f Germany 
and France, and conſequently, with Spain, w cſe intereſis 
cannot be ſeparated, and the probability of a rupture be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia, are matters 
that cannot fail to impreſs the Dutch with the neceſſity of 
ſccuring themſelves hy land as well as by ſea, and to prevent 
their being drawn into the quarrels either of England or 
France. | 
Upon the whole, as there was a civil as well as uncivil 
line of politics to be purſued, every man of humane and ge- 
nerous ſentiments mult lament it was not choſen. 

A diſpoſition for peace was growing up in every part of- 
France, and there appeared at the ſame time a mutual one 
riſing in England. A ſilent wiſh on both ſides was univer- 
ſally expanding itſelf, that wars, ſo fatal to the true intereſt, 
and burthenſome by taxes to the ſubjects of both coun- 
tries, might exiſt no more, and that a long and laſting peace 
might take place. | EE EN 

But, inſtead of cultivating this happy opportunity, the 
pettiſh vanity of a young and inexperienced miniſter, who 
balanced himſelf between peace and war to take his choice 
of circumſtances inſtead of principles; and who went into 
an expenſive armament when there was none to contend 
with, and not till after the affairs of Holland might be faid 
to be terminated, has deſtroyed thoſe ſeeds of harmony that 
might have been rendered of more value to both nations 
than their fleets and armies. en 95 85 

He has permitted the nation to run mad under the univer- 
ſal influence of a groundleſs belief of vaſt hoſtile armaments 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and the luppoſition of a ſe- 
cret that never exiſted. By this means the ſparks of ill will 
are aireſh kindled up between the nations, the fair proſpect 


8 


i 


N 


of a laſting peace is vaniſhed, and a train of future evils fills 
up the ſcene ; and that at a {ime when the internal affairs of 
France, however confufed they at preſent appear, are natu- 
rally approaching to a great and harmonious encreaſe of 
its power, 9 * 7 


THOMAS PAINE, 


York Street, St. James's Squarts 
20th Auguſt, 1787. 
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